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Written for the Port Felie, 
The authorities of St. Augustine Church 
in this city have, in addition to the great 


decorations in the front of the building, || 


erected a handsome steeple, which is orna- 
mented by a very large gilded cross. We 
observed, in a slight fall cf rain, on Monday 
morning, that a youg DOVE took refuge 
upon the lee side of the trahsverse beam of 
the cross and tarried there untii the rain 
was over and gone.”—U, S. Gaz. 
Br Mrs. Harrier Mozzy. 
The flood-gates of the sky unclose, 
And deluge ali the earth; 


Man secks for shelter and repose 
His own domestic heath. 


But where poor wanderer of the sky 
Witt thou for covert flee? 

Is there no kind asylum nigh, 
No ark to shelter thee? 


Behold! upreared, amidst the storm, 
Yon sacred symbol shine, 

There wanderer, rest thy weary form 
Emblem of love divine! 


The spirit of the Holy One 
Seems hovering o'er the place, 

God's messenger has rested on 
The symbol of his grace, 


That symbol, that rembrane: r, 
That speaks to every breast, 

The Dove which flies for shelter there; 
In heavenly peace may rest. 


The holy Fane man’s foot has trod 
There bent his suppliant knee, 

And o'er a temple rear'd to God 
The Dove of peace should be. 


Emblem of lore and purity 
How blest thy risting place, 

How blest the soul, who seeks like thee 
The symbol of His grace. 











w itten for the Port Folio, 
CHARLES DE COURCY. 


Charles De Courcy was the son of a rich 
merchant of Dublin. He united to the 


graces of his person, and the talents of his 





offered to purchase them, and having paid |! domestic peace, and t!:e purest love, when 
|what the covetous pirates demanded, he||/ Ie Courcy was compelled, on account of 
|behaved to them in the most courteous || his affairs, to undertake a new and longer 
|manner; accompanied them on board his|\voyage. At his separation from his loved 
own ship; assured each of them that they || Estella, and the dear infant with which 
were free, and that he was ready to supply || their happy uaion had been blest, his tears 
| them with whatever they might have occa-| flowed in abundance, Nor could he recon- 
sion for. At generosity so unexpected, the || cile himself to it, without taking with him 
| two ladies, overcome with astonishment and || her portrait, which he had set in a ring. 
joy, fell at his feet; and the groans of dis-|| After various travels in different parts, he 
tress gave place to the most lively accents || at length arrived at Palermo. Here, as he 
of gratitude and exultation. Both were || was one day contemplating her lovely 
marked by a genteel appearance and noble || image with the most fixed attention, from 
mein, and one of them was extremely beau- || which he was unable to raise his longing 
tiful. De Courcy was struck with her. The || eyes, it happened that a gentleman of the 
, sentiments of complacency, which a tender || court, who stood near him, recollected the 
interest for a relieved object of distress || likeness, and immediately went and inform- 
| ever inspires in the breast of a benevolent ||the king of what he had seen. The king 
man; the feelings of gratitude he had dis-|) instantly ordered De Courcy to be brought 
covered in this female; above all, the merit || before him, and artfully turning the conver- 
he had perceived she possessed, her dis- | sation upon a variety of indifferent subjects, 
cernment, her genius, her prudence, her) observed the ring in the most attentive 
vivacity, the softness of her character, the || manner. At the first instant, he felt the 
polish of her manners, and, finaily, the evi-|| greatest perturbation; then concealing the 
dent signs of a noble and wise education, || state of his heart, he calmly asked De Cour- 
so affected him, that he soon felt the most |! cy what person that miniature represented. 
ardent attachment for her. The female of!) “It is the likeness of my wife,” answered 
his heart, already united to him by the gen-|' De Courcy. ‘‘Of thy wife! And where 
tle ties of tender gratitude, perceiving that |! does she reside at present?” ‘*At Dublin, 
| his affectionate solicitude for her increased || with my father.” “What is her name! 
,daily—that, to a beauty of person by no|| “Estella.” “Is she a native of Dublin, or 
means common, he joined the far superior | a stranger?” ‘She is a stranger, sire, but 
advantages of a cultivated mind and a well || of what country I do not know.” Saying 
| formed heart, .was not able to avoid feeling || this, he informed him how he had delivered 
| for him a passion equally strong. De Cour- || her from the hands of pirates; that he had 
cy often intreated her, in the tenderest || conducted her to Dublin, and made her his 
manner, to make known to him her name,| wife. The king having heard every thing 
her family, and her country. She told him | attentively, without replying, gave orders 
that her name was Estella, and that her|that he should be instantly arrested. He 
companion was called Elizabeth, but she || commanded also a vessel to be immediately 
begged to be permitted to conceai the rest. |! sent to Dublin, in order to bring before him 
“It is enough,” said she, “that the hea- || Estella, her son, and Elizabeth. Who can 
vens have not made my birth unworthy the | sufficiently express the dejection and con- 
| attentions you have sliewn me, and that at || sternation of the miserable husband, when he 
| some future day you may be amply recom- | saw the danger into which the imprudence 
| pensed. Arrived at Dublin, De Courcy in- || of his conversation had plunged him? What 
troduced the two ladies to his father, in-|| the fear, what the horror of the unhappy 
formed him in what manner he had acquired || Estella, when she found herself seized by 
them, and was not able to conceal the fond || the order of the king her father? What the 
\|sentiments with which Estella had inspired || desolation of the wretched old man, who 
,him. The good father commended the || saw himself deprived at once of his daugh- 
generous action of his son in rescuing them | ter-in-law, his grand son, and his own son - 
|| from slavery, but he approved not of the Estella, being arrived at Palermo, an 
‘connection he wished to form with this | brought hefore the king, was ready'to sink 
|| stranger: a connection which at first view, | with terror; then ‘aking Courege, she pros- 
aa it i l} If befure him. “Sire,” said she 
appeared but little suitable. He therefore || trated herself be ore him, “Sive, S . 
|| opposed it for some time, until overcome || “1 must appear guilty to you in a tho san 
by the noble manners and amiable temper | respects, and with deep submission, 1 wait 
| he discovered in her, he found himself no!) for the effects of your displeasure; but th’s 


| 


mind, a tender and compassionate heart, | longer able to withstand the fervent desires’ tender son, and his perrgcrg | syncs Ta 
that gave a greater value to the other en-|| and repeated intreaties of his son. De Cour- || innocent, and I pray only that they may 


dowments with which he was favored by 
nature. 


The concerns of commerce led him to 


cy had already given the strongest proofs of ;sparcd. Yet if you would but permit your 
jjalove, which as yet he did not dare to | anger to give place for a mome ¥ to _ 
|avow, and Estella felt a similar passion for accustomed pity, you would perhaps fin 


Algiers, where he one day perceived a ves-| kim; when, therefore, she heard him ex- me less guilty than Tat present appear. — 


sel arrive, in which were two young female | press his attaciment in the most ingenuous | On that fatal day which took me baw? | oN 
Extremely af- 


slaves, weeping bitterly. 


|| manner, and at the same time make her |/I was diverting myself with Elizabeth in 


fected by a sight like this, he approached] the offer of his hand, she felt a lively plea-, that part of the royal gardens which lo ok 


the shi 
of their sorrow. 
Were two 


Pp, and esrnestly enquired the reason || sure, but she remained in a state of doubt | towards the sca. 
He was told that they ced ani 
oung slaves, lately taken, and || love overcame her. De Courcy saw his j and carried us away. 


A number of men, who 


At length || were in ambusb, came suddenly upon us, 


jland struggle for some time. Terror, grief, and 


now b t there to be sold. Moved by || most ardent wishes crowned with success. despair, made us cry out 9th a qeantont 


the soft feelings of compassion, he instantly! Two years glided away in all the charms of | vehemence—all was useless. 


The duke of 





410 


Barri, author of the base deed, ordered u } 
to be carried to a vessel he had placed at no || 


confess at your feet, sire, that my heart || 





itself; but E solemnly declare before you, 
that very far from yielding to a flight so}; 
guilty, from that moment I regarded him 
us the most detestable of men. | 

“When we got out to sea, we were at- | 


tacked by a pirate vessel. ‘The combat was 
long and obstinate. The duke fought with 
fury, but at last utoned by his death for the 
crime he had committed. We'were made || 
slaves, and conducted to Algiers to be sold. H 
A young man, entirely a stranger, appeared 
there as if sent from heaven for our deliver- 
ance. 





He, moved with a generous compassion, i} 
offered a great sum for our freedom, and) 
obtained it. Having restored us to freedom, 
there was not an uttention that he did not \ 
shew us. He often inquired the name of our 
country, promising tu accompany us thither. || 
But fearful that you would too readily sus-| 
pect that 1 was an accomplice of the flight, | 
and dreading the effects of your resent-| 
micnt, 1 had not courage to make myself 
known. He conducted me to his father, 
and after having shewn me, for a long time, 
the most respectful attention, although 1) 
was a stranger to him—although unknown | 
—although determined to conceal my fami- 
ly, he generously offered me his hand. 
have offended you, O Sire! perhaps I do 
not deserve to be regarded by you as a| 
daughter; but, abandoned as I believed my- 
self, by all the world; agitated by an invin- 
cible dread of your displeasure; despairing | 
of ever seeing you again; overcome by a 
sentiment of affectionate gratitude; over- 
come, I will again say, by a sentiment more | 
strong, which his captivating manners had | 
inspired, I yielded and accepted his hand | 
im matriage. Punish, O Sire! punish your | 
daughter if she has merited your displea- || 
sure. 1 will not complain—but the gene-| 
1vus benefactor to whom I am indebted for || 
liberty ‘and life—but this lovely innocent | 
child—Alas! you cannot be willing that | 
they should suffer for crimes that are all my | 
!” At language like this, which was! 





own! 
rendered more powerful, more energetic 
by the expression of her eyes, her counte- || 
nance, and her voice, the king, who had|| 
been very much offended and severe in the l 
beginning, gradually grew calm, and at| 
length melted into compassion. The hum.| 
ble and submissive attitude of Estella;—| 
her sobbing and tears; the weeping of the 
infant, which gave greater force to that’ of 
the mother, made upon his heart a power. | 
ful impression. 
He affectionately extended his hand to || 
his daughter, who was prostrate at his feet, || 
and raising her from the ¢round—*Thou || 
hast offended me,” said he, “in forming so || 
unequal a connection without my consent; I 
but thou hast offended me much more in|! 
doubting my clemency, if thy flight mcs | 
innocent; but since I perceive that the only || 
injuries thou hast done me, are the effects | 
of weakness, not of vice, I acknowledge || 
myself again thy father, and pardon thee.’’|! 
Saying this, he affectionately embrac , || 
ed her, | 

and gave orders that Charles should be || 
brought before him. “At this command, || 
Estella shed a torrent of tears; tears at once || 
of tenderness, of joy, and of gratitude; but || 
the king was much more moved when he || 
saw them accompanying hisown. De Cour- 
cy, inthe mean time, who had been so long || 
in a state of painful suspense and uncertain j 
ly, agitated by a thousand terrors at this 





new order, approached pale and trembling. i 
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Byfield Temperance Society, Mass. 
When he saw Estella, a sudden chill passed || 9 on then, friends of this society, in 
through his whole frame; but to this aj} yeur good work. Purify all the temper- 
much greater-ardour and transport soon |} ate of the pollution, and the mortified 
succeeded. Without regarding those who drunkard will come up from the mire and 
were standing around him, and forgetful of j fags in which he is wallowing, and once 
every thing else beside, he on a sudden || more claim to be called aman. Go on, I 
sprang into her arms, and embracing her || 54Y> 1m your good work. Let nothing dis- 
and bis son alternately, he stood clasping || Courage you, press on, and victory will soon 
both for a considerable time without being || CTown your undartaking. “*Be temperate 
able to utter a single word. At length, || '™ ull things.” Kkemember you are attack- 
springing from them and falling at the feet || '°8 the crying sin of your beloved country. 
of the king, “I accept, O Sire! henceforth || ¥&% if ever this country is destined to be 
with perfect submission, whatever may be || the prey of anarchy and crime, if her glory 
your determination. Since I have been | '8t0 be utterly deface |, and her free insti- 
permitted to see again the two dear objects, || ‘ons laid in the dust, surviving nations 
upon which terminate all my wishes, ide will come and write on the monuments of 





— 


| sire only one thing more. I intreat only that her former elvyation and prosperity—“il 





: > oh Na ee ‘ 
they——that my father—” “No, my son, be || oe. one self oe ae grreiays thine ac 
not troubled,” interrupted the king.— || Cursed intemperance hath done tls: 
Fane 4 mat, Som. the — and that of my || cenit the g Seve thy ald mat “of ae 
—— wn, ore — —) rte land, I would say—Hopes of the nation, 
apg ro mae ae i wren al blessed be ye of the Lord now inthe dew 
in as determined t | Ms . 
thee for it, and I adore his edn’ ies || of your youth, probe well to pa boon 
cach of you happy, and ey your children | Pfr viper, and scorpions ad adder 
e the comfort of my old age.’ i] : “iL 
Here they again wept, and tenderly em- || who have just preceded you,—the morn- 


braced each other. The king immediately '| ing of their life was cloudless, and it dawn- 
|| despatched a ship to Dublin, inviting the jed as brightly ss your own—but behold 


father of De Courcy to his court. The old || them bitten, swollen, enfeebled, inflamed, 
Mian instantly accepted the invitation.— , debauched, idle, poor, irreligious, and vi- 
Blessed of heaven, all enjoyed together the || cious,—with halting step dragging Rar 
most blissful and happy days; and De Cour- || yard to meet an early grave! Their bright 
cy now had the pleasure of being able more || prospects are clouded, and their sun is set 
largely to exercise that benevolence, whic || never to rise. No house of their own re- 
had been the foundation of his eleyation || °*!¥*S them, while from poorer to poorer 
and his fortune. W. L. A. | tenements they descend, 2nd to harder & 
| harder fare, as improvidence dries up their 
——— leeiictes /resources, And now, who are those that 
< ss | wait on their footsteps with muffled faces 
BY LAURA E. LANDON. || and sable garments? That is a father—and 
Well indeed, nay you deem ||that is a mother—whose gray hairs are 
That love is woe and pain, | coming with sorrow tothe grave. That is 
That all its griefs are real, \la sister, weeping over evils which she can- 
And all its joys are vain. | not arrest—and there is the broken hearted 
|| wife—and there are the children—hapless 
|| innocents—for whom their father has provi- 
\|ded the inherritance only of dishoner and 
|| nakedness, and wo. And is this, beloved 
| young men, the history of your course—in 
— but mes 00 crmeo— || this nH of desolation Ky you behold the 
‘o doubt and to deride— . P ot . : 
To rifle:and to torture; | immage of your future selves—is this the 
Aud can this be pour pride? | Poverty and disease, which as an armed 
|| man shall take hold of you—and are your 
|! fathers, and mothers, and sisters,and wives, 
|and children, to succeeded 10 those who 
|| now move on in this mournful procession— 
|| weeping as they go? Yes—bright as your 
|| morning now opens, and high as your hopes 
|| beat, this is your noon, and your night, ur- 
|| less you shun those habits of intemperance 
|} which have thus early made theirs a day 
| of clouds, and of thick darkness. If you 
| frequent places of evening resort fur social 
| drinking; if you set out with drinking, daily, 
a little, temperately, prudently, it is your- 
|| selves which, as in a glass, you behold. 
Bercarn. 





While your creed of love !s like 
What you say that creed should be 

It is the heart creates : 
Its own bliss and misery. 


To bid the cheek grow pale, 
The lip lose its gaiety, 
The eye forget its light, 
So it is for love to thee, 


This could but teach the heart, 
It its tenderness to hide, 

For, deep as is woman’s love, 
*Tis equall’d by her pride. 


What must a woman feel, 
Whose very soul is given 

To that wild love—whose world must be 
Her all of Hell or Heaven? 


| 


Then to meet the careless smile, i} 
Look on the altered eye, j ae 
See it in others dwell, and pass From the Journal of Health. 
\ TIME FOR SLEEP. 
And drained the bitter dregs, i 


All bitterness above, {|, Sleep, “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 
Orsi vewihoote ws, -—+| well own toe exsential tothe ext 

*f'was but to try your love, i e 4 aN a’ 
Sevciuss | prived of a necessary proportion of it, have 
| their health impaired and not unfrequently 
jthe period of their existence abridged. 
|| Many would appear te imagine that, pro- 
|, Vided a certain number of the twenty-four 
|| hours be passed in sleep, it matters litde 
|| how or where such repose is obtained.— 


Herself regardiess by. 


Must be of stone or steel; 
The heart that broke not with sueh wrong, 
Was not made love to fee}. 


The heart that could hear this | 
| 


Alas! for her whose love 
Is fated thine to be; 


Better the heart should break || This,however, is a very gross error. The 
“ acgommodations of the day, equally with 


Than bgat for ene like tice. 
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the occupations of the day,exert a very pow- H again slumbér, after the moment of his 
erful influence upon the health and well-|/ first awaking in the morning, whether this 
being of the system. | happehs at the early dawn or before the sun 
Night is evidently the period appropri- || has risen; eventhough from accident or un- 
ated by nat-re for repose, and general ex-||aveidable causes he may not have enjoy- 
perience has proved, that it isthe only one|/ ed bis six or eight hours of repose. It is 
during which we can with certainty ,obtain || much better to make up the deficiency, if 
that sound, sweet, and refreshing slumber, || Recessary, at some other time, than to at- 
80 necessary for the presefvation of health, || tempt taking another nap. Whoever shall 
Sleeping during the day, is, indeed, on |/ accustom himself thus to rise, will enjoy 
many accounts, a pernicious practice, which || more undisturded sleep during the night, 
should be carefully avoided, excepting un-|| and awake far more refreshed, than those 
der particular circumstafiées of disease, or }| who indolently slumber all the morning. 
when a sufficient amount of repose cannot i Even this second nap is, however, by no 
be obtained at the natural periods, This, || means so injurious to health as the practice 
however, does not apply to infants. For | of continuing in bed of a morning,long after 
the first months after birth, a healthy child | waking; nothing tends, especially in chil- 
sleeps full two-thirds of its time. This; “ren, and young persons generally, more 
propensity requires to be indulged by day i effectually to unbrace the solids, exhaust} 
as well as by night, out, with judicious || thespirts, and thus to undermine the vig- | 





||then built an elegant mansion at C 


Cc 


4i1t 


Warning to extravagant Speculators. 
A short time since, died at a village, a 
few miles from London, Mr. G. P. ’ 
a native of Yorkshire. Hishistory is a 
warning to gamblers on the Stock Ex- 

jchange. He was in the office of a first 

jrate Army Agent, with whom, by his 
jintegrity and attention to business, he 
j|advanced himseif to the station of prin- 
icipal clerk, at a salary of £1500 per 
annum. During the war, his inter- 
course with military men and politici- 
ans afforded him early information of 
movements in state affuirs, and induced 
him to try his hand on the Stock Ex- 
change, where he realized at one time 
lfrom 400,000 to 600,000 pounds. He 











a; kept horses, carriages, and a large 
estcblishment. His acquaintances, who 





management, it may be brought, in a short |/ our, activity, and health, of the system, |/ ~ajjed themselves his friends, visited him 
time, torequire and enjoy repose during | than such a practice. || regularly, and were always received with 


the latter period only. Young children; || 
when fatigued by exercise, will «lso,in gene- || to lie in. bed till eight or nine o’clock, rise 


Let any one who has been accustomed || hospitality. 


He purchased a large estate 
|in Hampshire,and another in Sussex,to the 


ral, de found inclined to sleep during the || by five or six, spend an hour or two in | latter of which belonged a rotten borough, 
day; from indulging them in « short repose, \| walking, riding, or any active diversion in || by means of which he proposed to become 
under such circumstances, no bad effects || the open airjand he will find his spirits more | a legislator. In 1819, however, ,the scale 
can result, provided their clothing be p=t-|| cheerful and serene throughout the day, his ||turned against him, but still hoping for 





fectly loose, so that every part of their bo- || 
dies is freed from bands or ligatures. I tive and vigorous. 
The popular maxim, ‘early to bed and || 
early to rise,” is yhich should be rigid. |! - : 
ee eam ane whieh choad be tyhe the uninterrupted health of the latter to 
ly observed by every individual. It has || chilis’ Abelder tee’ ob well ante the ont 
been remarked that, in the natural state,the || 242'"S Of carly rising, ac oe 
: +: 2 é : |form regularity and temperance to which 
disposiiion to sleep usually comes on soon 56 fendi Gann qneinnned tenn Sinead. he 
after the commencement of darkness; and re add 4 that Pate ait, = “t 
according tothe oldest and most accurate || '"*) ed, , erent in 


: other respects mayhave been the hab: 
observers, three or four hourssleep before — 8 have oe te od for - ; 
midnight is very nearly as refreshing as || = ; — 


duuble that portion in the morning. Per- || Rangertiy, Chey seapat euny Vineet 
sons whospend the day in manual labour, |). , : : 
or active exercise inthe open air, with a || importance in reference to the health of 
great difficulty keep awake for afew hours|| YOU"S Persons: when commenced in the 
ufter the night hus closed in, and this dis-| first years of ae 7 will be persevered in 
position to early sleep is perhaps, one of| ™ Choice. “Hence,” to use the lan- 
the strongest indications of pertect health, || 8“*8° of an experienced writer, “while 

The studious are noted for their disre- || “™ : 
gard of “the regular hours of rest.” The | children mzy be taught torise constantly at 
solemn stillness of night, inviting to those) * TS hour, which will render it more 
pursuits which require a fixed attention,and | &#*Y for them to persevere in the habit,after 
« connected series of thought and reason- | they are removed from under that con- 
ing, leads them first intothe habit; which is, trol. : : 
subsequently strengthened by the circum.| WY will need notarther repose than that 


stance of intense application of the mind, | obtained in their first sleep, which custom 


uninterrupted by sufficient and appropriate | will have cause to terminate, of itself, just 
exercise, producing a state of nervous irri-| atthe usual hour, and then, if they turn 
tability inimical to sleep. Hence the stu-! upon the other eur to take a second nad, 
dent tears to leave his midnight lamp for a| they will be taught to look Upon tt as an in- 
couch which he can only occupy ina state || ™perance, not at all redounding to their 
of restlessness, Let him, however; relin™| credit. 

quish his nocturnal studies, and seek, du-|| N° ene should retire to rest immediately 
ving the natural period, that repose which | after a full meal, or in an agitated siate of 
his mind and body alike demand—appro- | mind .—tndeed, after a hglt supper, at least 
priating “the hours of early morn” to|/t¥o hours ought to eclipse befure bed 
study, and the residue of the forenoon to || me; and as a requisite for sound and invi- 
exercise, and we are well persuaded, that || Serating repose, it Is necessary to banish all 
while his progress in the pursuit of knowl- anxious, gloomy, or depressing ideas and 
edge would be in no degree retarded, he| thoughts, and every species of mental 


will be the gainer, not merely in the erfoy- || Xeruon. To the same intent, every circum- | 


ment of more perfect health, but in the! stance calculated to excite the senses should 
increased clearness and vigour of his intel-||be removed. The pernicious practice, ad- 
lectual faculties. | opted by many, of reading in bed until they 

it has been very correctly remarked, | fall asleep, is particularly to be avoided. In 
“that the atmosphere of the aight is al- place of this dangerous expedient to inv- 
ways more vitiated, and consequently less || '""€ sleep, it would be more salutary iowalk 
fit for respiration, than that of the day, and| UP and down the room fora few minutes, 
us we respire q greater portion of air while i or to partake of any other gentle exercise. 
awake than ina sleeping state, it follows) Fortunately, however, the individual who 


that from these, independent of other caus- || lives a life of temperance and virtue, and | 


partakes daily of sufficient active exercise, 
| requires no opiate to lull him to repose: 
—— "On him the balmy dews 
Of sleep, with double nutriment de- 
sernd:”” 


es, the system is more liable to injury in 
the fermer than in the latter state.” 
Early rising is equally important to the 
health of the system as early rest. On no| 
accownt shold any one permit himself to 





appetite more keen and his body more ac- i 


Rees, in his life of Dr. Kippis, attributes || 


|| The habit of early risingis one of great | 


under the eye of parents and guardians, | 


If no diseare or accide.t intervene, 


|| better luck, he continued a stocx-jobber, 
until his money was gone, when he retired 
‘\toa furnished lodging with two old and 
| faithful servants, a man and his wife, who 
expended all the savings of their industry, 
| (several hundred pounds) in the support of, 
|their master, In August last th poor man 
died, aged 68, without apparent diseuse, 
but broken hearted by misfortune and 
neglect. Tue faithful servant applied to 
|| several gentlemen who had been acquaint- 
|\ed with his master when he was in prosper- 
ity,toenable him te bury the corpse in a 
decent manner—but in vain. To prevent 
| however,the remains of one to whom he was 
|| devoted, being carried to the grave as @ 
pauper, the poor man literally pawned his 
industry, by contracting a debt of £14 to 
secure what he called a decent interment, 
for one whose aciversity he had cheered by 
|| constant assiduity and attention. —- World. 








Ocn Great Cities: 

Inallour great cities, the females are 
more numerous than the males. The aver- 
age of our six largest cities, Boston, New 
/ York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 
land New Orleans, gives 109 females to 
every 100 males, wlile the average of the 
whole United States, gives but 67 females 
| to every 109 males, making the females in 
our cities about 12 per cent. more numer- 
ous than in the country at large. This 
great excess of female population in our 
large cities is to be attributed, in part, to 
the fact,that many of the males are engaged 
in occupations in which there is unusual risk 
of life. Our seamen, for example, are tx. 
i!/ken principslly trom the towns on the 
coust. 

This, however, does not account for the 
whole difference, for it isa singular fact, 
that in every one of the abovementioned 
| cities, among the children under sixteen 
|: years of age, where of course the cause 

referred to, does not operate, the females 
are more numerous than the mates, while 
in every State in the Union, the fact is in 
|| the reverse; and in the new States especi- 
| ally, the excess of the males among the 
|, children is very greaf. In the Staies of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Mlinoisy and 
} Missouri, for example, all of which have 
|| been recent'y settled, there are among the 
\| children under 10 years of age, .76,06% 
"boys, and 20,033 cits, that is, for erent 
- 
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106 boys there ure only 92 girls; in the || of New Haven, in Connecticut, tve writer|| 
old States of New Hampshire, Massa- | 


’ || was present, and a little circumstance oc- i 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and || curred which exhibited his meekness and || 
the District of Columbia, there are 158,113 || firmness in a very favourable light. Prer-|| 
boys, and 153,884 girls; while in our six|| pont Epwanns, Esq. then the most emi-|| ner situation? Her mother ill, and she dis- 


largest cities there ure under ten years of || nent and powerful advocate in his native || . oa at 
age, 38,319 boys, and 38,223 girls; that is, || state, weg em accustomed to treat the | setae “tromy, yeovding her'wnk feed, and 


for every 10) boys there are nearly 100 | bench too unceremoniously, and.probably || °%S" from waiting on her! She had vainly 
girls. —Chronicle. \\presumed from the youthful appearance 
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A TALE OF RESIGNATION, 
OR, THE GOLD HEART. 
Concluded. 


Still, what could be more forlorn than 


} written to her sister, who was, she knew, 

. , ~t | rich, compared to them, but she could get 
|| which Judge Washington then exhibited, ] ae auiwer.” She had alrendy sold Stalicter 

> AVARICE Ovutwittev.—The case of John || that he might take liberties with him in his || clothes herself and her mother could spare, 

Eyre, Esq. who though worth upwards of || official station. | 

£30,000, was convicted at the Old Bailey, || Edwards was engaged Judge Washington 





In a cause in which Mr.) t help to defray part of the expenses of 
: : - ; : A |}moving. ‘**What, then, can I do?” she ex- 
re mee Ha pr pa soon tk ed i} _ decided a point of law against him.— || claimed, and with a depression of spirits, 

3 me & pa) Mr. Edwards insisted that the Judge, in|) she returned to her cottage, and witha slow 
per, was rendered more memorable by the || his decision, was wrong, and attempted to \| step, unlike her usual one, she entered her 
opportunity which it gave Junius to in- || proceed, in spite of the overruling author-|| mother’s room. To her great surprise, she 
peach the integrity of Lord Mansfield, who \jity of the Court. The Judge said, “Mr-|\ found her up and dressed, and expressed 
was supposed to have erred in admitting | Edwards, you will stop.” | her hopes that she was rather better. 
him tc bail. An anecdote is related of|| 


Eyre, which shows in a striking manner, 
the natural depravity of the human heart; '| 
and may help to account for the mean-|| 
ness of the crime of which he stood con-'|| 
viéted. An uncle of his, a gentleman of || 
censiderable property, made his will in || 
favor of a clergyman who was his intimate 

friend, and committed it unknown to the || 
rest of the family, to the custody of the 
divine, However, not long before his 

death, having altered his mind with re-, 
gard to the disposal of his wealth, he | 
made another will, in which he Icft the} 
clergyman only £509, leaving the bulk of 
his large property to Mr. Fyre. Soon 
after the old gentleman’s death, Mr. E. 
ruminating over his drawers, found this last 
will, and perceiving the legacy of £500 
for the clergyman, without any hesitation | 
or scruples of conscience put it into the | 
fire, and took possession of the whole ef.-'! 
ects, in consequence of his uncle being |! 
supposed to dic intestate. The clergyman 

coming to town soon after, and inquiring 

into the circumstances of his old friend’s 

death, asked if he had made a will before || 
he died. On being answered in the nega- 

tive, the clergyman very cooly put his hand| 
in his pocket, and pulled out the former )| 
will which had beewcommitted to his care, 

in which Mr.“Eyre had bequeathed him the 

whole of his fortune, amounting to se-' 
veral thousandjpounds, excepting a legacy 

of £200 to his nephew. 





Rev. Dr. Mills, who emigrated from 
Eng'and in 1780, in consequence of being 
persecuted for taking the part of the Ameri- 
cans, is now liying in S. Carolina, aged 
about 100, and with an unimpaired con- 
stitution. 





The crime of having two wives ut once! 
is, in North Carolina, punished with death. 
A man is now under sentence there for this 


| 
offence. } 





Mr. Brewer is about to return to Greece, | 
under the patronage ofthe Ladies’ Greck 
Associtiation of New Haven. 





The officers of Yale College,who have 
esamined Webster’s American Dictionaam, 
. sve recommended itto the Students, as a! 
work superior to any English dictionary.— 
This work is now republishing in England. | 
It bas been favourably noticed in several 
critiques and reviews, and its adoption by | 
our principal seminaries and universities, | 
will soon render it the standard of English | 
githoepy. i, 
" eres 

= When Judge Washington first held a cir- 

¢” suit cvurt of the United States in the city 


\ON THE AUTHOR’S BIRTH DAY. 


“May it please your Honour,” said Mr. **Could I bear to lie here,” she replied, 
Edwards, with a countenance full orbed || “and do nothing, when you were in pain 


jand flaming, “1 know the law as well as}! and ought not to work? No—no—I shall 


your Honour, or any other man.” cook the dinner, and do all the work now, 

**Mr. Edwards,” replied the Judge, lland thou shalt lie in bed and be the fine 

very mildly, “please to take your seat, or 1|! lady, Fanny—yes—yes—yes.” This was 

shall order the Sheriff to take you into cus- |} uttered with such alarming rapidity, that 

ody.” : || Fanny was —_ it was the ae de- 

ee . 20 _jjlirium, as well as of an awakened con- 

etna an AP, of B, wires I WaS | science; and gently forcing her mother to 

, | the bed, she prevailed on her to lie down, 

ee and had, at length, the satisfaction of seeing 

ae her sink into a quiet sleep. Then falling on 

her knees, she fervently prayed for strength, 

and for direction: she arose calm, supported, 
and resigned. 

But how was she to raise money sufficient 
to procure medicine and advice, and sustain 
life? To beg, she was ashamed. Still, when 
she recollected that it would be a child beg- 

+ ging for a parent, she felt that she could do 
it without reluctance. At this moment, 
she remembered that she had a uinket, 
which, if sold, would procure her some 

| shillings at least; but then it was rendered 

| sacred, by many grateful recollections and 
interesting hopes. 

I said, in the preceding pages, that the 

aunt of Fanny had known disappointment: 

' that disappointment was of the heart. She 
had, early in life, loved and been beloved 

| by a young officer; but her father forbsde 
| their union, and her lover accepted a cadet- 
| ship, and sailed for India. Before he went, 
he had a farewell interview with Louisa Le- 
morne, in which, though they freed each 
other from all engagements, they exchang- 
| ed mutual vows of fidelity, and her lover 
| expressed his hopes that a time might come 

! when he should be rich enough to return, 
and make Louisa his wife; but they were 
forbidden by their parents to correspond, 
nor was he even allowed to write to Louisa’s 

' bosom friend, who was then about to marry 
her brother. Spite, however, of his pro- 

| mised constancy, Francis Campbell married 
in India, when he had been there only three 
years, but Louisa Lemorne continued single 
for his sake. When they parted, he had 
| given her a gold heart containing his hair, 
and she had constantly worn it next her 
own, till her last illness, when she reluc- 
tantly resigned this pledge of frail human 
tenderness to her beloved Fanny; resulving 
that no earthly image should henceforth 
come between her and the only proper ob- 
| ject of adoration—that Great Being, whose 

‘love can never know change or diminution. 

|| Waving told Fanny the Lttle tale apper- 
|| taining to it, she conjured her not to part 
|} with it, but to wear it either round her 

Ob! maiden may you never feel, || neck, or on her watchchain, ‘Perhaps,” 

The fcstering wound that will not hee}, 1} said she, “one day or other, what we call 

Deep ina foud, devoted heart. tl the chances of life, may bring you inte com- 

Ww m, |'pany with General Campbell; if s0, give 





Written for the Port Folio, 


Three years ago I “cut” the boy . 
And fashion dubb'd me man; 
My bosom then beat high with joy, 
1 viewed the world without alluy, 

Ere Fertune’s frown began, 


Three years I've passed—three little years, 
In fully love and madness, 
While journeying through this vale of tears, 
I've felt love’s silly hupes and fears, 
And all its “suber sadness.” 


O Time I've chid thy tardy wing, 
And wish'd that days were hours, 
My heart then dzne’d to pleasures string, 
And all was fair as verdant spring, 
When dress'd in dewy flowers, 


I've seen since then the wreck of bliss, 
And proudest hopes —nay more, 
Felt falselood’s burning, bitter kiss, 
And empty, broken vows—all this, 
I've seen and felt at twenty four. 


Among the flowers of jove I mourn, 
One budding rose I found, 

*Twas from my fostering bosom torn, 

lis leaves of all their beauty shorn, 
And scatter’d to the ground. 


A perjur'd friend too fix’d a dart, 
‘That robb’d me of repose, 
And serpent like coil’d round this heart, 
Then playd the cruel slanderer’s part, 
That wither’d my blooming rose. 


Ah! where have flown the blissful hours, 
Of friendship, love and truth 

Ihighted as the wreathing flowers, 

I sported in loves fairy bowers, 
A gay and reckless ) outh. 


Aud now false girl a sad farewell, 

I proudly ouce couid wear thy chain, 
Through lingering years my cheek will tell, 
Of one who lov’d thee ah! too weil, 

But ne’er can love again. 


Far keener than the assassius steel, 
Are pangs that blighted love impart, 
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him this remembrance of one whom he || hand; he examined it with a tearful eve— || fell into a deep swoon, during which he 
once held so dear, and tell him that I ai- \ then, having touched a spring it opened, || bore her unresisting to bis carrage. When 
ways prayed for, and blessed him.” To || and showed hair and initials! He instantly || she recovered, it was not without a thrill 
have said that she forgave him, would have || rushed out of the shop, and stopped not till || of aversion that she learnt who her com- 
been inconsistent with delicacy; but she || he overtook Fanny; who, faint and bewil- | panion was; for she had loved and reve- 
trusted that her message did not say too || dured, was glad ta take his arm and lean on | renced Louisa Lemorne most tenderly and 
much, and she thought that when he heard |) him for support. ‘Who are you,” cried | profoundly, though she had been unable to 
of her death, it would be a comfort to him |} he; ‘‘in pity, tell me who you are, and \ imitate her virtues, she, therefore, could 
to know that she had spoken and thought || Where you got this trinket? Speak, I con- ! not behold with a complacent eye the faith- 
of him with kindness. She had little fore- jure!” But Fanny, whom the agony of her || less lover of her friend. But she was more 
seen that neither neck nor watchchain || finger, fatigue of body, agitation of mind, || reconciled to him when he gave her rea- 
would long be worn by her exemplary | 2nd the intense heat of the day had thrown || sons for bis marriage, which exculpated him 
niece, but that she would soon be deprived || into a fever was unable to attend to him, || from thé charge of inconstancy. She re- 
of all adornments, save those of the Chris- || 29d could only say, “I must go back to my || joiced, with trembling joy, that her child 
tian woman, described in Scripture—name- | mother, she is ill, and expecting me! Oh! I | had fallen into such hands. 
ly, modesty and good works. I must go, or she will be starved to fleath!’”’|| He had been betrayed, by an artful wo- 
Fanny had, therefore, long been obliged || ‘Dreadful! but who is your mother’ What | man, into paying, what she chose to call, 
to wear the heart in her pocket—but there |is her name?” ‘It was Lemorne—but it is/|| particular attention to a young girl under 
she persisted to wear it, in compliance with || # secret now.” “Are you the daughter of ||-her care; and as he had won her affections 
her aunt’s will, and had, perhaps, romanti- || Louisa Lemorne?”—“No, she was my dear, by his attentions, and the misrepresenta- 
cally continued to hope that she should one || dear aunt—but she is dead now! Pray let | tions of others had ruined her matrimonial 
day or another see General Campbell.— || me go—do not hold me, | will not be held,” | speculations in other quarters, he felt him- 
Now, however, as such a hope vas utterl || she cried, trying to disengage herself from) self bound in honor to marry her, and sacri- 
annihilated, she thought that she should be | his grasp, for he had thrown his arm round || fice the dear, but almost fruitless hope of 
justified in disposing of it for the necessi- || her, and pressed her to him, with the ten- ' marrying Louisa. But having lost his wife 


ties of that trying moment; finding, there- || derness of a father. 

fore, that her mother grew evidently worse, || “No, no,” said he, in a faultering voice, 
she took advantage of an unexpected call | **we part not thus; tell me whither you 
from one of their neighbors at their last || want to go, and my carriage, which is now 
place of residence; anc, leaving her sleep- |in sight, shall take you thither directly!” 
ing parent under her care, set off, on foot, 1} But he spoke in vain; she grew quite inco- 
for the town of » though her finger |, herent, and springing from him, she ran 
throbbed with agony, and there wasa burn-|, with delirious speed, till she fell exhausted 
ing sun over her head. | be the pavement. ' 

It was a watering place—and then full of | General Campbell, for it was he himself, 
company: but the afflicted girl, looking || then bore her to his carriage, and ordered 
neither to the right nor to the left, thought || the coachman to drive home, where he put 
only of getting as fast as she could to the || his senseless charge under the care of a sis- 
jeweller’s shop which she had remarked || t¢™ who lived with him, and sent for medi- 
during her last visit to the town. When she || 4! advice. 
entered, she found the jeweller engaged in || Meanwhile he acutely felt for the misery 
conversation with a gentleman who, hap- of the vainly-expecting mother of Fanny, 
pening to look at Fanny, was struck with but was unable to contrive any means of 
her restless eyes and burning cheek; and! dissipating her anasiety. At night, however, 
observing, from that intuitive knowledge) he was told that a poor woman wanted to | 
which benevolence gives, that she was fa- |, 5“¢ him, and it proved to be the neighbor 
tigwed and suffering, he offered her a seat. whom Fanny had left with her mother.— 
“| can stand, thank you, sir,” she replied; || T!t lady, on waking, and in her senses, 
but sinking into the chair from inability to || ¥#S terrified at Fanny’s staying so late, and 
support herself. Her voice, ever sweet, || '#d insisted on her attendant’s going in 
was now tuned, by sorrow, to a tone which search of her. Luckily, the woman knew 
no one could hear with indifference, and || Whither she was gone, and the jeweller di) 
the stranger absolutely started when it met | rected her to the general, who instantly set 
his ear. Fanny got up again directly, con- | off for the cottage, accompanied by the 
scious that she was in haste, and accepted || P00T woman; but long before they ap- 
the gentleman’s offer to resign to her his), proached it, his companion exclaimed, 
place at the counter—doing this with such | “There she is! there is the poor lady her- 
gtaceful ease, that he felt she was accus-| Self, come to mect her daughter! Oh! she 
tomed to, and had a right to, respectful) Will get her death!” ; 
courtesy. l It was she indeed; her aversion to bebold | 

This little incident, however, was unne- ! the light of day, or the face of any one, her | 
cessary to make her increasingly an object f illness, her weakness, her mean attire, all 
of interest to the stranger, who, almost rude-|| Were forgotten in interest for Fanny; and 
ly, watched every look, and approaching as she had wandered forth to shorten her ter- 
near as possible to hear her conversation. |/tibls suspense. — : 

But Fanny heeded him not, she was intent The general instantly alighted, and re- 
only on her business: and when the jewel- cognized with unspeakable emotion, in the | 
ler, alter weighing the heart, declared he | meagre, pale, tottering being before him, 
could give her two pounds for it, the de-, the once beautiful wife of Lemorne, the 





a few years afier bis marriage, and becom- 
ing, by unexpected circumstances, master 
of a large fortune, be had returned to Eng- 
land, with the delightful hope of sharing it 
with the woman of his heart, if, as he was 
told she did, she continued single, and 
would deign to accept him. Great, there- 
tore, was his disappointment at finding,.om 
his landing in England, that Louisa was 
dead, and her family ruined and dispersed, 
‘nu one knew whither, 

**I must, however, assure you,” said he 
to his agitated auditor, ‘that 1 was going’ 
over to Ireland purposely to inquire you 
out; when, from distress of mind, and other 
causes, 1 became alarmingly ill, and was 
sent hither for my health. For many months 
my amiable and pious sister nursed me here, 
as tenderly as your Fanny nurses you. Our 
Fanny I must call her; for the child of 
Louisa’s adoption shall be the child of 

'mine.” “She was called Frances after 
you,” said his companion, with emotion; 
|*for then we had not heard of your mar- 
| riage.” “| suspected it might be so,” said 
he, in a faultering voice, and after a pause 
|of some minutes. ‘*Aad,” added he, ‘that 
| is another reason, that, as she may be called 
|my god-child, I should, as I have no chil- 
| dren, adopt her as my daughter; and, Ob! 
how happy shall I be to restore Louisa’s 
pupil, and your child, to herystation in so- 
ciety! The first sound of her voice thrilled 
through my heart, and carried me back, 
though 1 knew not why, to the days of my 
|early happiness and hopes. No, no! I can- 
not part with her more, even if she were 
| not so like her aunt: for never did 1 hear 


|| such a character of any one as your poor 
|| neighbor gave of her. 


But here we are; 
jand, I trust, we shall find her recovered.” 
‘They found her quite free from fever, as it 
left her as soon as the pa‘n in her finger was 
relieved, and sleep was then recruiting her 


lighted girl exclaimed, “T'wo pounds! oh! 
then I think that Lam reconciled to parting 


| friend of his youth, the bosom friend of his || exhausted frame. . ; 
| first and dearest love, and the confidant of|| But to what overwhelming happiness and 





with it!” A burst of tears instantly contra-'| his and hersorrows! = 

dicted this assertion—and made the gentle- | She did not recognize him, for the suns 
man wish that he dare throw the whole con-|| of India had changed him: besides, she, 
tents of his purse into that of the interesting |; could think only of her daughter; and see- 
object before him. But, even to accost|;'ng the woman with him, she emetlenens | 
her was impossible, for as soon as she had || “Where is my child?’—**She is safe, and at 
received the notes, she ran out of the shop, || my house,” replied the general. ‘*But why 
and would have rai down the street, had||is she not here, and who are you?”—“A 
not inability now forced her to walk. “See, friend; and Lam come to take you to her.” 
sir,” said the jeweller, **here is the trinket '“impossible! she must come to me. — 
that beautiful girl sold—and clumsy old | “That she cannot do, for she is unwell. 
work it is—we make these things better, ‘‘Unwell!” she exclaimed; then uttering a 
now-a-days.” He took it with a trembling’ cry of agony, which went to his heart, she 





thankfulness did Fanny awake! She beheld 
her mother tenderly watching over her, 
every trace of former coldness removed, and 
the maternal! heart glowing unveiled before 
her! She, also, saw herself raised from the 
depths of anxiety to a state of cheerful 
hope; and found, that the very step which 
would, she thought, destroy all chance of 
her ever meeting General Campbell, had 
been rendered the means of leading her 
into his presence. 

When the two invalids were entirely re- 
covered, the general again declared his w- 
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tention of adopting Fanny, and his desire | 
that they should bot) reside with him and 
his sister. “I am returned to England,” 
said he, “sick of my trade of war, and eager 
to turn my spear into x pruning-hook; lam 
sick of the world and its empty pleasures, || 
and pine for domestic comfort; I also want || 
an almoner; and to bestow the wealth I! 
value not, on those who need it. Let me) 
then, | beg, put myself under the guidance 
and tuition of one of Louisa’s pupils, that, 
she may fit me as she has been fitted her-| 
self, for that future and enduring world, 
where the ties of pure and virtuous affec-| 
tion may, we humbly hope, be again renew- 
ed, and be renewed for ever!” “Fanny | 
shall resile with you, certainly,” replied | 


her mother; ‘‘but L have taken an aversion | 
to society—I hate the sight of strangers— | 
and Lam only fit to live alone.” ‘‘Nevey) 
shall you do that dear mother!”’ cried Fan.- | 
ny, throwing herselfon her neck, ‘Ifyou! 
do not live with the general, I will not. Do H 
you think I would desert you?” ‘‘My heart |) 
had anticipated your <lecision,”’ said the ge- ;| 
neral, ‘‘and approved it. Yet, if your mo- H 
ther goes, you must go with her, but not to | 
your former poverty.” ‘General Camp- || 
bell,” cried her mother, eagerly, “we must || 
remain poor; Fanny can maintain me by the || 


} 








exertion of her taJents, and I shall du some- |) Ad Fanny persisted as usual in fasting; 
|} (L wish for his sake, it had only been basting) 


. thing for myself. I cannot bear to owe pe-| 
- cuniary obligations to any one but my child.” || 
“{ knew your pride of heart,” replied the |! 
general, ‘ancl am prepared to fight with it. 
Georgina,” he continued, tears filling his | 


|| Peter 


He was right. Ina few minutes she re’! What reason she had for indulging in grief, 


turned. ‘*Campbell,” said - she, leading aps or) she exclaimd, “how affectionate 


Fanny up to the general, “this dear girl hes || "Tho? his ilfuess prevented his writing a will; 

“ right to command me, and I will sacrifice i I was still in his thoughts, and his only desire, 

my pride and my habits to her; aye, and my || Was, that I, as his wife his estare should acquire; 

resentment too, for I will forgive and see her |'+ang,’ says be,‘my dear Fanny, I'm hast’ning away 

sister; [, and I alone, know all her merit; |/Thave only a few fleeting moments to stay; 

and she has so entirely subdued me by her | All my property’s your's; (uft he said so before) 

virtues, that I hope 1 shall be able to give ||‘And I = for your sake, it was twire as much 
» d mere, 

Dag ings toner 3 |] And v Len his strength fail'd. and in anguish he lay, 


: . a ton || That. and more if I had it,” was ail he could say!; 
her piety has not labored for my conversion || Even now [ immagine his kindness I hear; 


in vains but that I feel that confiding, puri- i *Tis a sad thing too lose a kind husband—oh dear! '!! 
fying faith in the mercy and justice of my i Si e'ee 6 6 & 6 6 
Creator, whence she has derived her match- 


less patience aadber perfect ResiexnaTion.”’ And now, in a2 wide fronted, elegant mansion, 
’ 


That faces the street with an ample expansion: 

ip | Lives Mrs. Longpocket a witlow of twenty, 

Written for the Port Foto. With riches, and friends, and admirers in plenty- 

THE BATCHELOR CUTWITTEBD, | H***ee-s 
(Concluded. ) | 


In his eyes now so lovely, Miss Fanny had grown, | Grand Cemetry for London.—One of the 

* % Mee “ ee ope as eo }Tecent journals says:—We have seen the 
0 bega " . . ; . v4 . 

And ies am saw his intentions quite clear— H plans of the Py ramid which is to form the 

Vo his own satisfaction, his wishes he earricd— | principal feature of this novel undertaking. 

She beard him—then blush'd—shed tears—and they || It is intended to be a progressive work, 

|) proportionate to the annual demand for bu- 








married, 


The wedding passed over as most weddings do— l 9 finished, it will b ble of 
They had excellent fare, tho’ the guests were but |! nen Tmished, it wil be capable re- 


free | ceiving no less than five millions of indi- 

|| viduals, being somewhat larger than the 
|;celebrated Pyramid of Egypt; simple in 
swallowed enough to have made and old |! form, sublime in effect, and curious in its 
horse ill; } arrangements, Its area will be surrounded 
But they could not tempt her to partake of a oT by a terrace walk, inc!osed by a wall, thir- 
And to shorten, once more, this miraculous chap. |! teen feet high, und the ground within this 


eyes adhe spoke, “read the letter i hold in r= inclosure to the base of the Pyramid, is to 
p hand. You wrote it to me at Ports-|, He was, as might well be expreted, in rapture;— be tastefully laid out for private tombs and 


moutn, when you was a rich heiress, and ] 
a poor cadet. You tell me tiere, that if 
money can expedite my promotion, and cn- |, 


é 


able me to return to England and marry || such as darling, and deary, and ducky, and so forth 


your dearest friend, your. banker would 
honor my draught for any sum. I conclude || 
you do not deny your hand writing?”’— 


**No; but remember, you did not accept | Since Hy men pr pitivus had granted their prayeas; 


the offer.” “There waa no need of it.—! 
But, had I wanted the money, I should have 


No man upon earth ever gotsuch a wife— 
While a bech’lor, he lost the best part of his life— 


|| Monuments, in the style of the famous Ce- 

metry of Pere la Chaise, near Paris. It will 

And many fond names in his rapture would throw | present an object of extraordinary gran- 
forth— || deur to the metropolis. 





iI 
. * . * * . |.“ A Miss Melius, stated in the advertise. 
/ments to be a native of South Carolina, se- 
| ven feet high, is exhibiting herself in Lon- 
| don. This lady beats the Canadian Giant 


Two days had now pass‘d,unincambred with cares, 


The third morning eame, he was sitting at home, 


| : Bost . 
And thinking of rapture and transport to came— | *!l hollow, and her form is said to be dis. 


done so; for 1 knew, that bad IL been rich | When in tones somewhat shrill, was heard the goud | tinguished for its elegant symmetry, as well 
; ’ j 


and you poor, EF should have been eager to)|, 
benefit you; and I felt that I could bear to ic 


accept froin a friend that service which 1)/ when a sight strack him stiff in the midst of the| 


could, with alacrity, have performed,— || 
Georgina, friend of my youth, that is a false, || ¢ 


not a noble pride, which loves to confer, but || Were the objects that caused such excessive surprise; | 


indy — | as tor its extraordinary altitud «. 
Come iny Longpocket, your breakfast is ready!” || 


Iw econting my dear,” said he, ente ring the duor— 





| CONJUGAL QUARRELS. 

floor.— || How much more rational would it be for 
Two fine looking hams, of a good clever size, | Persons who have cause of complaint, to ap- 
ply the remedy which is ever within their 





cannot bear to receive service. It is a feel- || Quite tempting they seem'd too, just fresh trom the | reach, that of mutual forbearance and by- 


ing more a-kiy to a mean, than a generous || 
spirit.’ Mean, Generat Campbdell.”— | 
“Yes. But you have no right to forbid )| 
your child to accept a fortune from me; and | « 
as I shalhmake her indepeedent of my ca- || « 
price directly, it will be her duty to main-|/« 


tain you ina style becoming her mother.— || $ 


“ 


But Fanay, I know, would like to reside || If you can eat that one I'm able for this!” — j munity. 


with us; and as I have given orders to have || ~ 


r |! I'm ruin’d!—undone!—whot a beggar I am! 
te in Ireland re-purchased, at what-|, + ™ - Be = 
her estate i P . || Is it possible, madam you'll eat aif that tacat? 


ever cost, that I may occasionally reside at | Y 
the cottage for au/d lang syne, 1 hoped to! 
take yow both with me thither, and in re- 


stored prosperity.” 


* 


“ 


| 
“What! is it possible!” cried Fanny, In a week such a woman would make a man poor!’ | 


“that Tecan ever live at the dear cottage | 
again? Oh! my dearest mother! if my be-| 


Well cook'’d, I dare warrant, and smoking and hot )/ 


“Is it possible? yes, to be sure,” she replied-- riage. 


|| He fell in a fit and was carried to bed— | “er . + 
loved aunt could look down, and see who! «rhat and more if 1 hed te wah saan yes his tongue—’ | State originate in trivial causes. 


pot ° 
’ menial endurements? How much more to 


Why, Fanny, my dear,” he enquired with some | the benefit of the world and to the honor 
eee, of humanity, that the parties. would endea- 
What means such unheard-of, extravagant wase?”| Vor to make the marriage tie that which 
Why, what does it mean? she replied in a hu.!— the eternal Creator of the conrubial bonds 
It meansT am hungry, I’ve starved longenoagl— || intended it should be—a source of delight 
© sit down, I hope you won't take it amiss, to individuals and of usefulness to the com- 
Too soon do married couples for- 
get the tender feelings, the ties so inex- 
|| pressibly sweet with which they were so 
bhsstully bound to each ‘other before mar- 
They should recollect that in their 
joint progress through life, storms must 
| sometimes be encountered, and that it is 
| their duty to endeavor to cheer each other 
| through them. In almost every case the 
|| difficulties which embitter the marriage 
As the 


Distraction!” roar’d Peter, “what eat a whole ham! 


ou told me’ it was not your practice to ext 


Eat all that, and more if I had it beside.” 
That, and more if 1 had it! uh! glattony!—sure, 


The shock so completely disorder'd his head, 


were living ‘here together, and wherefore, i} ‘That, and more if T had it,” re echoed and rung-- | PO€t 80 beautifully expresses it— 


how delighted she would be!” “Give me 
suddenly left the room. 


well-timed observations had pleased, but | 


overpowered, would not allow her. “Leave ! I 


her to herself,” said he, “there is still a|| With sobbing. 
' Fa 1} honed 
conflict; but maternal love will, in the end, | And bewail'd her poor hushand’s sad tragical death; | 
‘ *And explain’d to thegossips, that offer’d relief, 


conquer pride.’”’ 


| The doetors were brought, his complaint to alay-- | 
leave to recollect myself,” she replied, and ||“ Uhat,and more if 1 had it” was all he could fay— | 
Fanny would have || At length quite exhausted, he gave up the ghost, 

followed ber; but the general, whom her {| And (another hour more) was as stiff as a post!! {| 


“A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath—the slightest touch has shaken; 
And rader words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach tat words begin, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round all they said, 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweethesses of love ate gone.” 


But, who shall deseribe the fond widow's distress, 
t was grief, that no language could ever exptess, 
she merely exhausted her bri ath, 
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PORT FOLIO. 


Sow much then is it the duty of the mar- |'on the Derby Road, whenshe complained || fondest love for her children, and determin- 


Af 





ried couple to practise the great secret of | of feeling indisposed, and before the car jed not to communicate the disease to them, 
preserving conjugal happiness; to “bear | riage which conveyed her, could be driven || she formed the heroic resolution of leaving’ 


und forbear.” he ro 
number of disagreeable scenes now duily | spark was totally extinguished. 


witnessed, would be soon diminished. i 





Mis. Ann Washington, consort of the late 'at Mount Vernon. 
Hon. Bushrod Washington. | 
The bereavement which this lady expe- | 
rienced on the 26th ult, only two days be- | 
fore, in the death of her husband to whom | hefore published. 
she was entirely devoted, - wae > lfrom a French Annual. 
tence the event has proved was identified | 5 
with her own, left ice without a desire to | LINES. 





live, and she fell a martyr to intensity of || gadressed to Lady Blessington by Lor 


attachment which she had manifested with || 
an undeviating constancy and” enthusiasm | 
during the forty years of their union. || You have asked for a verse—the request 


Originally possessed of an acute mind, | Ina rhymer twere strange to deny; 
| But my Hipocrene was but my breast, 


which was improved by a high education, ye . ] 
and refined a an extended intercourse Aud.my Seclinge (its Srentain) ave dry. 
with the best socicty, Wer ‘intelligence, || Were I now as I was, we had sung 
amenity of manner, and numerous acconi- || What Lawrence had pencilled so well; 

plishments, made her both the charm and || But the strain would expire on the tongue, 
ornament of the distinguished circle in|} Aud the theme is to soft for my shell. 

which she moved. The gaities and festivi- || 


: 4 : | Lam ashes where once I was fire 
wever, c ortin 1815 ‘ 
ties of life were, however, cut shortin 1815 | oo a. bard in my bosom is dead; 


by the death of her beloved mother; a de- || wre 1 joved I now merely admire, 
pression of spirits, arising from an amiable || aug my beart is as grey as my head. 
weakness of character which she strove in 

vain to combat, followed this event, and fi- | wy tife is not dated by years; 

nally produced a close seclusion from the | ‘There are moments which act asa plough, 
world which, through its inscrutable nature, And there is not a furrow appears 

was liable to be much misunderstood. ‘To | But is deep in my soul as my brow, 


her near relations, however, she was always || ae 
accessible; always tenderly alive to what ee a the brilliance aspire 
afflicted them, and her sympathies with the || oe cramps ee 
misfortunes of society, always remained ac- | The sting which a pene ais 
tive. Her personal affections now centered | ak “ 
in her husband; he was the staff of her exis- ? 

tence, and to be absent from him over a few ANSWER. 

hours produced intolerable anguish in the : 

state of melancholy to which she was By Lady Blessington. 
brought. In one who like him knew and | Wire T asked fora verse, pray believe, 

felt so fully all the duties of life, this morbid || _ “Ts 8et vanity urged the desire; 
affection, far from being irksome, seemed yr « yee, venom Ne Ny 

to impose new obligations instead of re- | — citi ated 

scinding the old ones, and it became his |! rime has touched with rude Sonus ten beet, 
happiness to indulge and humor it. He had || And the roses have fled from my cheek; 
enjoyed her unlimited affection during many || Then it surely were folly, if now 

years: while her mind was unclouded by I the praise due to beauty should seek. 
sorrow and untouched by depression she og me . 

had contributed largely to his happiness by gg pe rapt sm 

a strict observance of all the duties of a |) ught a memorial of thine, “7s 

good wife, and it was not possible fora mind || 4.4/4 treasure when distant I stray. 

so honest and affectionately constituted as 

his, to forget what was due to her as the || Oh! say not that lyre is unstrung, 

partner whoin he had solemnly promised | Whose cords can such rapture bestow, 

“to love, comfort, honour and keep in sick- || OF that mute is that magical tongue 

ness and in health as long as he lived.”— || **em whence musie and poetry flow. 

The strength of his attachment seemed | 4nq hough sorrow,ere yet youth has fled, 
therefore rather to increase by the requisi-|| May have altered the locks jetty hue, 

tion made upon it, and continued unabated || The bays_that encirele the head 

to the last hour of his existence. In his pre- Hide tM® ravagers marks from our view. 
paration for death, the only pang which ap- 
peared to attend it was the reflection how |! 


yron. 





badly she would sustain his departure, how H TH E. PLAGUE AT FLORENCE. 


unmitigated would be her anguish for the || 
residue of her existence; and he gave her || 


his demise. 


His wish, he declared to a friend only a jj lignant nature, one after another, first the 


1} 


few days before his death, was that it might | young and then the old, of a whole family 
have pleased the Almighty to remove her || dropped off. A woman who liaed ‘on the 

It would || opposite side of the way, the wife of a la- 
seem, indeed, as if his prayer on this sub- || bourer, and mother of two little boys, felt 
ject had not been unheeded. Two days af- || herself attacked ‘by fever in the night: in 


fron existence before himself. 


The following effusions have no been 
They are translated || 


In the village of Careggi whether it were 


much advice how to conduct herself after || that due precautions had not been taken, || 
|| or that the disease was of a particularly ma- 


Would this be done, the | to « farm house, on the road side, the vital | her home, and guing elsewhere to die. Locks 


ing them into a room and sacrificing to their 


Her remains have followed those of her || safety even the last sole comfort of a part- 
| husband, to be deposited in the family vault || ingembrace, off she ran down the stairs, 


| carying with her the sheet and coverlet, 
|| that she might leave no means of contagion. 
|| She then shut the door with a sigh; and 
|| went away; but the biggest, hearing the 
|| door shut; went to the window, and seeing” 
|'her running in that manner, called out 
| **Guod bye, mother,” in a voice so tender, 
that she involuntarily stopped.* ‘Good bye 
q\| other,” repested the youngest child, 
|| stretching his litle hand out ofthe window; 
| and thas was the poor »#fflicted mother 
|| compelled for a time to endure the dread- 
| fulconflict between the yearnings which 
| called her back; and the pity and solici- 
|| tude which urged her on; at length the 
|| latter conquered, and, amida flood of tears, 
j'ant the farewells of children, who knew 
|| not the fatal cause and import of those tears; 
|| she reached the house of those who. were 
|| to bury her. She recommended her hus- 
||band and children to them, and in two 
| days she was no more. Surely, nothing can e- 
|| qual the heart ofa mother:How pathetic the 
‘expression of a poor woman, on hearing 
her parish priest relate the story of Abra- 
hams offering his son Isaac as a sacrifice. 
Ah! God would certainly never have re- 
i quired such a sacrifice of a mother. 





| THE AMERICAN GLOW-WORM. 


“The cucujus, the lantern fly, the light- 
|| ning bug, and allthe luminous insects of 
||the tropics, sink into significence when 
|| compared with one which is a native of our 
|own country. This truly splendid little 
‘| insect might in the day time be taken for 
|| an ignoble grub or worm, but not so in the 
|| night, for then no princely diadem adorned 
|| with the most: costly pearls and precious 
|| Stones ever shone with half the brillianey. 
|| It is about aninch and an half in lengtly 
|| and one fourth ofan inch in width, and is 
|| entirely destitute of wings. It emits an un- 
|| interrupted flood of light ofa greenish tint 
|, and sufficient to see to read by, from 
|| twelve luminous points, of the size of a 
|| common pin’s head, situated on each side 
|| of its body beginning at one extremity and 
|| ending at the other: its back is also crossed 
|| by an equal number of luminous bands. 

i I kept one of them through the summer 
|| of 1828, ina glass vessel, at the bottom of 
| which was placed a little moist earth, be- 
jmeath which it generally lay coild up du- 
ting the day time,but came out and extend- 
| ed itself on the surface during the night.— 
] It continued splendily luminous for about 
| four months; but about the first of novem- 
|ber, the weather becoming colder, ‘its 
| candlesticks were suddenly removed out 
| of their places, and in a few days after this, 
it was bereft of life as wellas light.” 

It is a very rare insect. I have seen only 
| four of them: three of these were found in 
| Sutton, Mass. and one in the State of Indi- 
ana. 

It isa species of Telephorus, and is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harris who has seen a 5 
cimen, though not a living one, in the lar- 

The insect is winged and 





ter his death, she started from the city with i the morning it greatly increased: and in the |; va or Be state. T A jd — 
ly luminous in the pe state, 


a nephew and neice, Mr. and Mrs. John || evening the fata] tumour appeared. 


Washington, on her sorrowful return home, || was during the absence of her husband who 
determined, however, asshe said, to follow | went to work ata distance, and only return-||ignis fatuus or. 
ce of her dear husband; || ed on Sundays. Terrified by the example 


exactly the advi 


This || prob 


there cannot be much doubt of its being La 
ates sack with whi 
has so long excited the curiosity of the 








they had proceeded only four or five miles !/ of the neighbouring family—moved by the learned, and the fears of the vulgar.” 
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PHILADELPHIA. || New Year. 








i} 2 ” ter sunrise in making trials in the open air. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1829.|| Premiums.—E. J. Roberts, Esq. editor of Mot bX / : 
er SS ———_|| the “Craftsman,” printed at Rochester, in **Visiters are no proper companions in 
Communications for the Port Folio, can be left at || the state of New York, offers the following the chamber of sickness. ‘They come 
the Post Office. || premiums. | when I could sleep or read, they stay till I 
For the best Address to the People of the ||am weary, they force me to attend when 
Christ Rejected.—When does Mr. West intend |! United States, on the subject of popular ||my mind calls for relaxation, and to speak 
giving the citizens of Philadelphia an opportunity | commotions, based upon the prevailing anti- \| when my powers will hardly actuate my 
of viewing this splendid picture? ai or masonic excitement, space unlimited $50. | tongue.—The amusements and consolations 
ie continues tw excite wonder and admiration iv'|""Poe the best Original Tale, founded on | of langour and depression are conferred by 
facts, connected with the history of Ameri- || famidiar and domestic companions, which 


Mr. Benjamin West, the youngest son of the vene- an i 
rable artistof whom America has so just cause to || Ca, $40. can be visited or called at will, and can oc- 














be proud, For this magnificent production, ten |) For the second best, do. $26. j| casionally be quitted or dismissed who do 
thousand guineas have heen refused. | For the best Poem, not exceeding 200 || not obstruct accommodation by ceremony, 

Mr, William S. Henry, residing near Easton in || lines, $30. || or destroy indolence by awakening effort.” 
this state, says in a letter to the editor of the N. Y For the second best, do. $15. \ —Dr. Johnson’s Lettters. 


Statesman, that the first historical painting by Mr. }| 





A competent committee will decide upon I} 


“Death Socrates,” isim his family; as - “ ‘ | 
me aba ition tie Weds taken by m a. | the merits of the various articles, Offers || LINTEMPERANCE. 
lustrious artist when 16 years old; at which time he | for the prize must be made previous to the || The evils of intemperance have come at 
lived with the grandfather of Mr. H. at Lancaster, || Ist of February, 1830. This period is cer- || last to arrest, to a great extent, the atten- 
Pa. Those relics are valuable. | tainly too short. A greater portion of it||tion of the community—and we rejoice to 
will necessarily be occupied in dissemina- || think, that the exertions now made for its 


: |, ting the notice abroad, unless the editor is||suppression will not be relaxed, till the 

Anew Comedy.—The first representation || indifferent to the literary talent of the com- || very nanie of Drunkenness shall come to 
of a new comedy, entitled “Love and Poet- || paratively remote sections of the Union. || be a strange and unknown sound, 
ry, or a Modern Genius,” written by Dr. }) , || We believe the time is at hand, when the 
M‘ Henry, was made on Saturday evening. || Proposals are issued in New York for the || drunkard will be shunned like a murderer. 
An event of this kind gathers something of publication of The Ladies Cabinet Library. || He is a murderer—the murderer of himselt- 
importance from its novelty. The worthy || The contents are to be chiefly selected || and of all who are influenced by his exam- 
doctor, in his new production, has made a | from the best authors who have written on|| ple. Reckless of himself and of those who 
desperate plunge at sei! mpm ee || the subject of female talent, education, ac-|) follow after him, he rushes headlong down 
Economy; or rather, we should say, has a! |) complishments, &c. According to the pros. ||a precipice, over which the finger of Hea- 
tempted to satarize the mad extravagancies pectus, it is to-be “brought out” in a style 


: , = || ven has inscribed “ gereryat Dearu.” Such 
8, tical, politi and || on dieu a ; - : : 
of modern genius, poetical, political, somewhat similar to the “annuals,” with || & man is a maniac —a devil—and fit only for 


athetical. This is done with considerable fine engravings, bindir.g, &e. The design || the society of the things of darkness, 
bitterness and effect. Many of the scenes | is certainly a good one, and if properly ful- || 
= rs pueecwere highly peciacigets \| filled, would deserve, and we think there is ! FILL UP THE GLASS. 
and in the hands of an experienced dra- || every reasoyn to — Y ere 1 / 
deci eabh hone -bose soresistible. The Hibewl rot believe, would receive a I ee up the cup, the bowl, the glass, 

. ° . ith wine and spirits high, 

audience were in excellent humour, and || |!) And we will drink, while round they pass, 
with the exertions of the players, who did || There are at the Post Office in this city || To—Vice and Misery ! 
their best, the entertainment passed off |) several letters forwarded at different ~4 
much better than was anticipated. If the || riods, within a few months past. and roe \} 
Jive acts were reduced to three, with a more || ed to us, which have not been taken out, in || REPOS Ge Gea Way 7 
liberal sprinkling of genuine humour, and || pursuance of a rule, from which we are te || And drink in revelry’s opens strain, 
such alterations as the authors good taste | willing to depart, of receiving no unpaid To—Reason’s overthrow ! 
may suggest, “Love and Poetry” will make || letters. This is'stated for the information || _ Fill, All again—fill higher still! 








| Push quickly round the draught agnin, 


a good afterpiece, and as such would keep | of those who ate anticipating answers to| ‘Yhe glass more warmly press ; 
possession of the stage. Butthe allusion to |) communications which we have not the |} Fill up and drink, and drink and fill, 

Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, and espe- |; pleasure of perusing. 1} To—Human beastliness ! 

cially to Miss Landon, must be expunged || a 

forthwith. Independent of their being|| The President’s Message has been re- || Pash round ! push round, in quickest time— 


The lowest drop be spent 
In one loud round to Guilt and Crime, 
And—Crime’s just punishment ! 


found in such bad company, the reference, || ceived. It reached this city i i 

/ : ae ae , ty in about 

all things considered, is not, as fasticious || hours from Washington. The tenet ofl 
people may say, either liberal er manly; | this document edt excludes it from our | 


and besides may subject our good friend to || pages. It is one of the longest that has|, Fill, fill again !—6ill to the brim, 


unjust-imputations, such as we are certain | ever been delivered by either of General | To—Loss of honest fame ! 
no man in the world is farther from deserv- | Jackson’s predecessors in office, and from | pe A ry we eee Gam 
ing. || the cursory perusal we have been enabled || ut wives’ and children’s shame ! 


= give it, epeaite written with ability, and | Push round ! and round ! with loudest cheers 
ouches on a large variety of important sub- | Of mirth and revelry : 
Mrs. Sloman takes a second benefit to- | jects, the principal of which we may here- || We drink to— Woman's sighs and tears, 
morrow evening: Melpomene and Comus | after enumerate. And children’s poverty ! 
preside. Mr. Murdock, of this city, had a!) 


} 
, ; 
: : . a ° Fill up the glass—fill more high! 
pe last a which was well attend- | Freezing Quichksilver.—It is $tated by Pro- \ "Thus pant Ls iaie wi 
. eis making rapid advances in his || fessor Hansteen, that, during his tour in Si-| Stop not at woman’s tedr and sigh, 


profession. Miss Clara Fisher has been || beria, in the month of January last, finding | Give—Beanty’s tae ieee 
making our friends in New York very hap- || the mercury in two thermometers becoming | i ae 
py. She concluled sn ep ge r . ecoming }: Once more! while power shall yet remain, 
week which excelled oe Jast)) stiff, he determined to expose a quantity of || F’en with its latest breath, eo 
ek = excelled any of her previous) it to the full effect of the air. Accordingly, || Drink! to ourselves—Disease and Pain, 
— in the richness, variety, and excel- | at night, he poured three pounds into a ba- || And Infamy and Death ! “2. M, 
lence of acting. Mr. Booth has been play-|! sin, and set it out. The next morning, be-| 
ing in Boston to good houses. Mr. F + | ; 1 0 — ——EEEEE EEE Es 
a lon A a errest, | fore half past seven o’clock, it was frozen || 
te “observed of all observers,” has been || into a compact hard mass, which he could | ; mene a 
bape sant gullies opinions in New York. || not loosen with his knife from the botiom|,_ *pt- Wm. H. Myers, to Miss Marry Afflick; Rev. 
bea sp! rs. Knight, and Mr. Blake, |! of the basin! He cut it like lead; and, at|| JP" Jaquet, to Flizabeth, daughter of Finnix 
ve been playing at Old Point Comfort in |’ first, as the knife came out of a warm room, || SeteheFs Mr. Jas. ‘Thompson, to Miss “Margaret 
a neat little theatre, recently erected by the mercury was still rather fluid wher it | Weldon, Rev. John Rodney, Reetor of St. Luke's 
the officers on that station, for their own!) was cut! © MN | to Sarah,ellest daugheet of Jas. S. Duval, Esq: of 
an. } a NS 4 7 | Pomono Grove; David Young to Miss Harriet Rees; 
se, | Itiscertainly no slight testimony to the !! wm. n. Antrin to Charlotte P. Costill. 








